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CHAPTER VIHI.—THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN. 
SUB-FAMILY. 


The original home from which the populations, whom we now group together under 
the name of Indo-Huropeans, spread over Europe and parts 
of western and southern Asia, has been the subject of long 
discussion extending over many years. We English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Professor Max Müller that it was ‘somewhere in 
Asia,’ although his oft-repeated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Buro- 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-Buropean race, 
has too offen heen ignored by writers who should have known better. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it was 
universally assumed that the original seat should be sought for either on the Cau- 
casus or on the Hindakush. Since then other sciences have been made the handmaids 
of the problem. History, Anthropology, Astronomy, Geography, and Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. Fora time philology fell into ‘discredit, and a later 2 
P S based in the main on anthropology, asserted with equal decision that 
e locality must be looked for in north-western Europo. Still more recently a theory 
based on astronomy has placed it in the Arctic regions, While a school of patriotic Indian 
writers claims its own country 4s the Indo-Burapean nidus. Later speculations have 
led us back to the old theory, and we have had Armenia and the country round the 
Oxus and Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. During the past twenty 
years, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into the modern Indo-European languages 
was probably to be sought for on the common horderland of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe country of southern Russia. Here they were a pastoral people; here some of 
their number gradually took to agriculture ; and from here they wandered to the east. 
and to the west. A later hypothesis, based on the distribution of vegetables and 
animals the names of which have survived from the most ancient times, on geological. 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor, is that put forward by Professor 
P i Giles in the Cambridge History of India! According to him, the centre of dispersion 
, mist have been farther to the north and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say ib was most probably a tract which may roughly be considered. 
as equivalent to the modern Austria-Hungary, Finally, the late J. de Morgan, in a 


Original Home. 


s 
book that appeared while these pages were passing through the press, placed the original 


home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary asa secondary centre of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called centum- 

speakers and satem-speakers. Most? of the former, who 

Centum- and satem-sponkers. k 7 e a 

É used some word cognate to the Latin centum (i.e. kentun) 

for the numeral ‘ hundred,’ wandered westwards, and their language became the parent 

of that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, with whom 
1 Yol I, pp. 65 F 


2 Not all. Remains of an old language of the cenfum-group have fstely beon discovered in tne desert country of 
Central. Asia. 
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wo are immediately concerned, and who expressed the idea of ‘hundred’ by some word 
corresponding to the hypothetical form satem, in the main settled in the east, and from 
their language are descended the speech-groups which we call Aryan, Armenian, Phry- 
gian, ‘Thracian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavonic. We have to do only with the first of 
these six. 
It is a matter for regret that this term ‘Aryan’ is frequently used, and especially 
į by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to 
‘Indo-Buropean.’ Tt is really the name of one of the tribes 
of these satem*people, as used by these people themselves. In the following pages it 
will be used only with this meaning, and it will not be applied to other suéem-people, 
or to languages, such as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called ‘Aryan 
languages’ in England. This word ‘Aryan’ is an Aryan word, originally used by 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpretations is said to mean ‘ of good 
family,’ ‘noble.’ Indians and Eranians who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock have a perfect: right to call themselves Aryans, but we English have not. 
A According to Professor Schrader’s theory, at some time unknown to us these 
Aryans wandered forth from the Russian steppes, probably 
by a route north of the Caspian Sea. Thence as a united 
people, passing through Turkestan, they finally reached the country round the modern 
Khokand and Badakhshan, where they split up, one party entering India vid the Kabul 
Valley, and the other proceeding westwards into what is now Merv and Eastern Persia. 
The great difficulty in accepting this route consists, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geological history of the country north of the Caspian. Te says *:—~ 


Meaning Of the word ‘Aryan’ 


Aryan wanderings, 


Tho Caspian is an inland sen which is steadily becoming moro shallow and contracting in area. Evon 
if it had been little larger than it is at present, the way into Turkestin between it and the Aral Sea leads 
through the gloomy dosert of Ust Urt which, supposing it oxisted at tho period when migration took place, 
must have been impassable to primitive men moving with their families and their focks and herds. But 
thero is good ovidenco to show that at n period not very romato tho Caspian Sea extended much further to 
the north, and onded in an aren of awamps and quicksanda, whilo at an earlier period which, perbaps, 
however, doos not tranacend that of the migration, it spread far to the cast and ineluded within its area the 
Sea of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plains beyond. Turkestin in primitive times would 
therefore not have boen easily accessiblo by this route. There is in fact no ovidence that the ancestors of the 
Porsians, Afghine, and Hindis passed through Turkestin af all. 


Assuming, on the other hand, that a centre (whether primary or secondary) 
of dispersion was what is now Austria-Hungary, a natural route from there to 
` the East,--one which we know from history has been followed by other waves 
of migration,—would be over the Dardanelles’? across Asia Minor from west 


1 No completely satisfactory name has yet been found to connote the whole family of speeches which I eall above ‘Tndo- 
European’, ‘Indo-Germanie,’ ‘Indo-Teutonie,' ‘Indo-Keltic,’ ‘Indo-Classic,’ ‘Japhetic, ‘ Mediterranean,’ * Aryan,’ and 
(for the speakers) ‘Wiros,’ have all been suggested,‘ and some, especially ‘Indo-Germanie,’ are used at the present 
day. Something may be said for and against each of these names. I have selected ‘Indo-European’ an to me the least 
objectionable. Some well-known scholars maintain that the word ' Aryan’ belongs to the common stock of all the Tado- 
European languages, and that in Europe it has survived in Keltie languages in tho Old Irish word aire, a prince. That 

_ may be, but I know of no reason for believing that the word was ever employed to signify the speakers of Indo-European, — 
the ‘ Wiros’ of Professor P. Giles —as a whole. It is a convenient word, and that is really all that ean be said for its 
extended sense of ‘Indo-Enropean.’ 

2 Op. cit, p. 69. 

= Here also thore would be an obstacle to the passage of flocks and herds, but there is no reason for assuming that these 
neceasarily accompanied tho migration. It is far more likely that these people who erossed the Dardanelles appeared as wave 
afier wave of barbarian inrnders from the north, who lived by rapine and plunder. If, by origin, they wers a pastoral 
people, there would have bean no difficulty in their acquiring now flocks and herds as plunder along their eastward route, 


THE MANDAS. $7 


to east, and into Persia through northern Mesopotamia. Such a migration would 
not have been an affair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in ware after wave, and the Wiros,—as Professor Giles calls these speakers 0 

the original parent of the Indo-European langnages,—betore they won through must 
have had many hard struggles with populations already existing. The earlier waves, 
perhaps beginning about 2,500 B. C., would, according to him, represent the ancestors of 
the Aryans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysians, and Bithynions. 
‘About 2,500 8. 0. we find an Indo-European people called 
Manda in possession of northern and north-western Persia, or 
approximately what we now know as Media. These were satem-speakers. To their west 
jay the country of Subartu, inhabited by a yon-Indo-Buropean population, corresponding 
-to the country north and north-west of Babylon, and including the kingdom of Mitanni 
in North Syria. Still further west, in Cappadocia of Asia Minor, was the Hittite capital 
-near the present Boghazkeui, which about 2,000 B. 0. was conquered by another wave of 
Indo-European invaders, known as Hatti', who were centum-speakers. We thus find that 
at about this period of ancient history there were two settlements of Indo-Europeans in 
the Near East,—one, at earlier, the Manda,—sadem-speakers,—in Media, and the other, a 
y the Haiti,—cestum-speakers,—in Cappadocia, the two being separated by the non- 

o-European Subartu. 

About 2,000 B. ©. the Manda conquered Subartu, including Mitanni, and came 
into relations, rdore or less hostile, with the Hatti. Through the kingdom of Mitanni 
they also came into contact with the Egyptians, and correspondence petiveen them and 
the Pharaohs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel cl Amama. In this corre- 
-spondence (dating about 1400 3. c.) we find mention of several Mitanni princes 
hearing distinctly Indo-Buropean names. On the other hand, among the relics of the 
Hatti of Boghazkeui, we find references to the gods of Mitanni,—whose names reappear 
later in Tndia as Mitra, Indra, Varuna, and the two Nasatyas,—and also, in 
connexion with chariot-races, Mitanni words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
the forms which would be employed by saiem-speakers. Finally, the Hatti were 
wiped out about 1200 B. ©. by another wave of Indo-European invaders,— that of the 
aphraco-Phrygians,—and at about the same period, Mitanni was conquered by Assyria, 
and our interest in both here ceases”. 


The Manda. 


QO Let us now return to the Manda in their earliest scat known to us, in and aboub 
Media. We have io information as to how they reached that locality, but, as stated 
above, Professor Giles looks upon these salem-speakers as the descendants of a very early 
swarm of Indo-European invaders, who, starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Dardanelles and pushed eastwards along Asia Minor and North Mesopotamia into 
Media. ‘The Hatti would then represent a later swarm which did not get much farther 


than Cappadocia. 
Here, I may be pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put for- 
Digeession on the origin o ward to account for the origin of these Mandas. Above, I’ 
the Mandas. have given the explanation of Professor Giles. Tf we accept 


his grounds for assuming tbat the original centre of dispersion was the Danubian plain, 


TOr Hittite. The language of the original inhabitants, which was altogether different, may po called ‘Protohatti * or 
a Protohittite’- 
2 Part of the above is based on Professor A. Ungnad’s Die ältesten Falkerwandorurgen Vorderasiens Breslau, 1923, 
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aad that these Mandas were the Aryans, or one of the Aryan tribes, wl ho in later times 
“took possession of Persian and invaded India, it is most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken subsequently hy the Matti, and that, after reaching Asia Minor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the sent where we find them mentioned in the earliest 
written documents. An alternative route round the north and east of the Black Sea has 
been suggested, but here the Caucasus would have presented a formidable barrier hardly 
passable to a pastoral people. 

These Mandas, if not mentioned by name, but simply called Indo-Europeans of 
North Persia, have been accounted for in other ways." 

Professor Keith, following Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 
names and ‘words found in Mitanni and the neighbour- 
hood, are Aryan words, that is to say neither Indo-Aryan 
or Eranian, but belonging to the original Aryan language from which both are derived. 
If I may venture an opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 
was actually the state of affairs, and I would go further and say that it is quite possible 
that some of the oldest hymns of the Rig Véda, which are usually looked upon as having 
been composed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth till they received in 
India the form in which we have them at present.? But Professor Keith differs from 
Professor Giles in fixihg the centre of dispersion. Te maintains that this was in Asia, 
and that these satem-speaking Aryans came to Media from the Bast, not from the West, 
while the other speakers of Indo-European, most of whom were cenfum-speakers, went 
into Burope by a route north of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 
Professor Giles’s arguments based on a vocabulary which points to the Danubian plain as 
the original centre of both centum- and satem-speakers must be considered, 


The theory of Asiatic origin, 


A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on the history of 
the glacial period of Europe, has been put forward by the 
late J. de Morgan.” He would put the original centre of 
dispersion in Siberia, which was a semi-tropical region, ata time when North Europe 
was covered with ice, Owing to climatic changes at the end of the glacial period, 
Europe became habitable while Siberia became unable to support life, and its inhabitants 
were forced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Indo-Europeans 
gradually wandered off at least in two dircctions—one body, mostly centum-speakers, 
going west into Europe, where (much as Professor Giles maintains) the Danubian plain 
became a secondary centre of dispersion. Most of the others, who were salem-speakers, 
went south-west and peopled Persia and the neighbouring countries. In this way he 
would explain the presence of the Mandas in Media, and of the ancestors of the Persians 
on the Persian plateau, and it was these two closely related, but independent ‘bodies of 
immigrants that together formed the Aryans. These were.only cousins, not brothers, of 


The theory of Biberian origin, 


*Acgummary of the more important of these will be found in Professor Keith's article “Indo-Iranians” in the 
R. G, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 810. Compare also the controversy between Professors Jacobi, Oldenberg,. 
and Keith in J. R.A. S. 1909, pp. 7208., 10952, 11000., and 1910, pp. 458., 4604F. 

2 For the original language cf the oldest Vadie hymns, see footnote? to page 115. 

š In his Article “ Des Origines des Sémites ct do celles des Indo-Buropéons” in the Revue de Synthdsa Historique, 
Vol, XXXIV, Nos. 100-102, reprinted in Geuthner's Bphemerides Bibliographiques for June-July 1923, Tho question is 
discussed at much greater length on pp. 172M of the same author's Préhistoire orientale which appeared whilo these lines. 
wero passing through the press, T$ ja 409 late to do more here than draw attention to this important work, 
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the Hittites who came from the Danube valley: across the Dardanelles, into Asia Minor. 
The theory is attractive but has not, as yet, been thoroughly discussed by other scholars." 
The above digression is however, hardly relevant to the history of Indo-Aryan 

The Aryan progress fromthe languages. What is relevant, is the identification of the 
‘Manda country. Mandas as Indo-Europeans twenty-five centuries before our 

era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respects that these Mandas were 
Aryans. We therefore have here one firm chronological fact,—that there were Aryans 
settled, and powerful, in North and North-West Persia in 2500.3. c. Wherever they 
originally came from, we can find no sign that they had come from the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up there from Southern 
Porsia, or (as some writers have thought) from Tudia. We find them first in and about 
Media, and there they waxed powerful, and, as we have seen, conquered Subartu. To 
us, the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose names we meet sub- 
sequently in India, and that they spoke a salem-language closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. We have seen that, in the West, they were ultimately wiped 
out by the Assyrians, bub, in Media, they maintained thomselves side by side with brethren 
who had settled on the Persian plateau, and whose remains have lately been discovered by 


Q\ de Morgan. Tt is at this stage of history that we hear of the united Medes and Persians 


Aryans. Some of these Aryans remained in Persia, while others continued their 
progress, entered Indian as the ultimate limit in one direction of the Great Adventure, and 
there became to a certain extent isolated from their brethren by the mountainous coun- 
try of Afghanistan and the Hindakush. — 

As has happened over and over again in similar cases 2, the language of those 
Aryans who became isolated in India among a strange population retained an archaic 
form, which was lost at a comparatively early period by those who remained in Persia. 
We have just seen how the early Indo-Aryans still called their gods by names which 
were in use while the joint Aryans were still within touch of Boghazkeui in Cappadocia, 
but which soon became obsolete in Persia. Thus, in the two countries the languages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent lines and at different rates, the 
yate of development in India being slower than that in Persia. The language of those 
that arrived in India became the parent of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, while the languages of the Aryans that remained 
in Persia developed into the modern Branian (or, as it is often called, the ‘Iranian °} 
family of languages’, A 

As for the latter, at the time that their brethren set out in wave after wave on the 
further migration into India, their language was of course the same as theirs ; but in 


Indo-Aryan and Eranian. 


In Vol. IV (1926), pp. 1474 of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies Dr. Charpentier states his agreement with 
de Morgan’s conclusion that Central Asia was tho original home of the Tndo-Europeaus. A passing reference may also be 
made here to the suggestion that a relationship existed between Sumerian, the ancient language of Mesopotamia, and the 
ely speech of the Aryans, contained in C. Avtran’s important article entitled La Grèee et l'Orient aneien in ‘Babylonica,’ 
Vol. VILE (1924), pp. 1298, 

2 Professor Giles quotes tho parallel cases of tho Spanish spoken in Mexico and Peru, where the isolation of the apeakers 
amid a more fumerous native population hag tended to conservo a dialect much snore archaic and much more like the Spanish 
of the sixteenth century than is the language now epoken in Spain. To take another example nearer home, it ia well known 
thet much of the English spoken by the lower classes in Ireland is nob a corrupt form of modern English, but is the 

Seglich of Bliznbothan days. 

3 Strictly speaking, as wo employ the term ‘Indo-Aryan ', we should also call the other linguistic sub-family the 
+ Brano-Aryan’. Ibis, however, shorter to use 1 Eranian ’ without the addition of Aryan’, and the use of the word will 
Jead tano confusion. In the case of India it is different, for there are many Indian languages which are not Aryan. 


Hence, 
jn order to connote the Aryan languages which have developed in India, we must use the term Indo-Aryan", 


n2 
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Persia, after they had been left behind, it gradually developed into Branian. In the 
earlier stages of this development, when they spoke what-we may call ‘ Proto-Eranian’, 
te, while the language still retained much of the characteristics of the original 
Aryan joint language which had already been carried towards India, but 
had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian,. 
other waves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the Bast, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hindikush, into the 
Pamir region. There they crossed the Hindiikush, and 
descended into what is now the Dard country, where they 
probably found the ancestors of the modern speakers of Burughaski. These they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, imposing on them their language. In 
this inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia by tremendous mountain 
ranges, their Proto-Eranian tongue developed independently into the wodemn Dard 
languages, which still present features partly Evanian and partly Indo-Aryan’, 
Asin the other cases, this first wave or scb of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
of time followed by others which also took the same route north of the Hindikush. By 
this time the Proto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 
developed into Eranian, and the language of these later 
migrants has survived in the Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see, 
are thoroughly Eranian in character. But they did nob confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian speakers wandered on even further east into 
Central Asia. These last have disappeared as speakers of Eranian tongues, but traces- 
of their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
Central Asia carried out by Sir Aurel Stein’, rat 
Survey, Census of 1921. We thus find the Aryan languages 


Dardic. 


Ghaichah. 


Eranian <.. a 4,617,800 1,987,943 : rs 

Darlie. . 0. 0, 0a (1,198,902 1,304,319 ultimately divided into three hranches,. 

Indo-Aryan >... 226,060,611 229,560,505 —the Eranian, the Dartic, and the 
Total for Aryan languages in Indin. 231,874,403 232,852,817 Indo-Aryan. 


+ This account of the development of Dardic differs from that given on pp. Tif. of Vol, VIII, Pt. ii of the Survey. - 
Tho latter was written on the older assumption of an Aryan settlement in Khokand and Badakhshan, and of the division 
there into two nationalities, one warchivg southwards into India, and tho other westwards into Persia, ‘The language of the 
former developed into Indo-Aryan and of the latter into Eranian. According to that account, the Dardic languages branched. 
off from the Exanian after tho split, but bofore Eranian had fully developed. I illustratod it by the following diagram :— 


Aryan. Eranian. 


Indo-Aryan, Dardic. 
In the present account, the result is the same, but the diagram would be = 
Aryan. Indo-Aryan. 
e N 
Persian,  Ghalchah Darcie 


Eranian 


2 Here again, for tho reasons given in the precoding fotnote, the explanation of the development of the Eranian- 
languages differs from that given on page 1 of Vol. X of the Survey. But, as before, the results aro the samo in this ease - 
also, 
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CHAPTER X.-THE DARDIC, OR PISACHA, BRANCH. 

We have scen above that the speech of those Aryans who remained in Persia 
developed in the ordinary course into what we have called the Eranian languages, while 
the speech of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and retained for a longer period the characteristics of the original joint 
Aryan language. Atan carly period of the development of the Proto-Eranian language,— 
ie, while the speech of the Persian Aryans still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was common to it and to the Indo-Aryan 
languages,—some of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 
wards north of the Hindakush, occupied the Paimirs, and 
thence crossed the Hindaikush southwards, in one or more waves, into the country now 
known as Dardistan.' This country appears at that time to have been inhabited by the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Nagar speaking the non-Aryan Burnshaski,, 
who were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo-Aryan invaders, In this rugged and inhospitable 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt by the 
non-Aryan tonguc of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines,—ncither 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Eranian speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the speakers of the 
Ghalchah languages just described. We thus, at the present day, find the THindikush 
separating two not distantly related languages,—on the north, in the Pamirs, the 
Ghalchah languages, which arc brue Erynian, and on the south the semi-Eranian Dardice 
languages. ‘The linguistic conditions of Dardistan moreover lead us to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan immigration, there were subse- 
quent Gbalchah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the Khowar language of 
the Chitral Valley,—easily accessible from the Pamirs,—has much closer connexion with 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Dardic languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inhabitants of Dardistan ave frequently mentioned in ancient literature. In 
Sanskrit literature they arc spoken of as ‘Dirada’ or 
*Darada,’ which name is often met with not only in geo- 
graphical works, but also in the epic poems and the Puranas. Herodotus refers to them, 
though not by name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (III, 102ff.). 
They are the Daradrai of Ptolemy, the Derdai of Strabo, the Dayde of Pliny and 
Nonnus, and the Dardanoi of Dionysios Periégétés. Together with all the other inhabi- 
tants of North-Western India they were spoken of by Indian writers as barbarians, or as 
degraded (nasha) Aryans, ‘Their customs were looked upon with abhorrence, Stories 
were current of cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbed ‘ Pigichas,’ a word which was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raw flesh. Whether DPigicha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ‘ raw-eating demon’ was given as a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting the Dard country, we cannot say; but we do know that their 


1 Or wo may put it another way, avoiding questions of the stage of devolopment ; viz., that there were certainly tribal 
dialects amung the original Aryans in Persia, and that some of these dinlects tended to doyclop in the direction of Eranian 
inore ilun others. The ancoslors of the Darde would, in ihat case, bea tribe, or group of tribes whose dialect, while- 
resembling, was not the sume as that of the tribes that migrated direetly into India. 


Route, 


Nomenclature. 
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language was the subject of some study’, and that Indian grammarians have given us 
accounts of it under the name of“ Paigichi’, For this reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Dardie forms of speech the collective name of the 
* Pigicha Languages’, but, as the double connotation of the word ‘ Pigicha’ was liable 
to give offence, in the later volumes I have abandoned that name, and now call them 
‘Dardie ’. 

Dardistan, the present home of the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 
pie Fat Gilgit and Kashmir, the Indus and Swat Kohistans, Chitral, 
and Kafiristan, Kafiristan does not fall within British 

territory, but, for the sake of completeness, an attempt has been made to describe the 

‘langtiages of that country. Dardic forms of speech are also found in other adjoining 
parts of Afghanistan,—Iaghman and Ni grahar,—and Tirahi, the Dardic language of the 
last named. country, was once spoken in the Tirà Valley, now inhabited by Afridi 
Pathans. In earlier times, the Dardic languages were much more widely extended. 
‘They once covered Baltistan and Western Libet, where the inhabitants now speak Tibeto- 
Burman languages.’ Philology also shows us that they must once have covered nearly the 
whole of the Panjab, for Panjabi and Lahnda, the present languages of that province 
still show traces of the carlier Dardic language that they superseded. Similarly, in 
western Afghanistan, south of the Afridi country, we find relics of Dardie in Ormuri, 
although, as we have seen, this is itself an Branian tongue. Dards therefore must have 
been in Waziristan when the Ormurs first settled there. Further south, the tribe known 
as Khétran in the Laghari Hills speak a curious mongrel form of Lahnda mixed with 
many Dardic forms. Still further south, we find traces of Dardie in Sindhi,—not so 
much in the literary language as in the rude patois of southern Sind known as Lari. 
Turning to the North, the Indo-Aryan kmguages of the lower Himalaya from Chamba to 
Nepal show clear traces of Dardic. Phe Khagas were a Dardic tribe, and they ocenpied 
all this tract and influenced its speech’. But this is not all. In the Bhit languages of 
western Centiul India, and even so far south as in the Konkani Marathi of Goa, we find 
stray peculiarities for which ib is dificult to Account unless we assume early Dardic in- 
fluence’, Finally, i is well known that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 
Armenia and Syria found their way to their present abodes from India, which they left 
from the North-West, and it is certain that Romani still retains many forms which can 
best be explained by a Dardic origin, 

The Dardic languages of the present day fall into three groups, —the Kâfir, Khowav, 
Tinie GE 1031, and the Dard. Of these, Khéwar consists. 


Dardistan, 


KalirGroup . si; a if of a single language, standing, as we shal} 
Khowar 2) ba rae 121 see, somewhat apart from the others, For 
Dard Group . . „1,195,902 1,304,198 the Survey no figures were available for 

Totar =. 1,195,902 1,301,319 any of them, except for a portion of the 


Dard group. 


It ig, 'howeyor, possible that the language studied by the Hindi grammarians was nat tho native langnaye of those 
Proto-Dards, but represented tho Aryan language of North-West India as mispronounced by them. 
> They extended at least ns far enst as Khalatse beyond Deh in Ladak. Seem TE Francke, A Language Map of West 


Tibet, TASB, Vol. LEXI, Pt. i, (1908), pp. 363 fE, and The Dante of Khalatse in Western Tibet, WABB., 1906, 
pp. 413 i, 


3 Vol. EX, Pt iy, pp. 2i 
‘Vol IX, Pt ii, p. 2; Vol. YIT, p. 188, 
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The Kafir group includes four languages spoken in Kafiristan, the Land of the 
Unbeliever, a mouritainous tract lying immediately to the 
west of Chitral, in Afghan territory. Hore there is no such 
language as ‘Kafiri, though it has often been written about? The country is divided 
up by a number of tribal languages, of which four,— Basbgali, Wai-alé, Wasi-veri or 
Veron, and Ashkund ‘are discussed in the Survey. Besides this, there are five other 
languages closely allied to the true Kafir languages, but not spoken in Kafiristan 
itself. These form the Kalashi-Pashai sub-group, and are 
Kalaghi, Gawar-batl or Narsiti, Pashai, Laghmani or 
Dehgini, Diri, and Tirahi. No statistics are available for any of these. ‘The Bashgal 
River of Kafiristan takes its rise in the southern face of the Hindakush, and joins 
the Chitral River near Narsat. Its valley is the home of 
the Bashgali Kafir language, which is the speech of the 
Siab Posh (black raiment) Kafirs generally. All the tribes who wear the dark-coloured 
raiment seem at once to understand exch other, and to be able to converse fluently and 
without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 
grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The Suféd Posh (white raiment) Kāfirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the Wai, the Présun or Veron, and the Ashkund. 
The language of the Wai is closely related to Bashgali. It 
is spoken in the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which 
takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the Wezgal (in whose 
valley Wasi-veri is spoken) ‘enters the Kunar near Asmar. The Présuns inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the country, to the west of the Bashgal area. Their 
language is called Wasi-veri or Veron, and differs widely 
from Bashgwli, the speakers of the two languages being 
mutually unintelligible to cach other. Wai and Wasi-veri are described for the first 
time inthe Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained with considerable 
difficulty, All that we know about it is based on the language of one wild and 
frightened Présun shepherd, whom the diplomacy of our frontier officers enticed to 
Chitral. This was interpreted by a Bashgati Shaikh, who knew a little of his language. 
The remaining language, Ashkund, is spoken to the 
south-west of the tract inhabited by the Présuns. We 
know nothing about it except its name, its locality, and the fact that-it is nob 
understood by the other Kifirs? All the speakers of this group inhabit countries 
beyond the frontier of British India,—most of them, indeed, are subjects of His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan. iy 

The Kalashai Kafirs inhabit the Diab between the Bashgal and Chitral Rivers- 
They are not ‘ Kifirs’ in the strict sense of the term, as 
they have adopted the Musalmān religion, and are subject 


Kifir Group. 


Kalishi-Pashai Sub-group. 


Bashgali. 


Wai. 


Wasi-veri. 


Ashkund, 


Ealashi. 


1 One ingenious gentleman has even given a specimen of it in an necount of the country. Baton examination it 
‘turns out to Wo Amazulu Kafir of South Africa ! A 

3 Since the above was written Dr. Morgenstierne has had an opportunity of examining the Ashkund language when he 
was in Kabul. He tells me that, while partly resembling Bashgali, on the whole it is most closely related to Wai. In the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1862, pp. 1 Æ, Professor F. Trumpp gave an account of the ‘Language of the 
socalled Kafira of the Indian Caucasus’, This is referred to in Vol. VIII, Part ii, p. 31 of the Linguistic Survey, where 
T stated that the Ianguago ther desovibod as in somo respects resembled Baskgali. Dr, Morgenstierne now informs me - 
thatitis osseatially idontical with one dialect of Ashkund. 
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to the Chitralis, although the Bashgalis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, our only authority regarding the language of this tribe was contained 
in the works of Dr. Leitner, Lower down the Chitral River, at its junction with the 
Bashgal, in and about the country of Narsat, dwell the Gawars, who also have a 
language of their own, known as Gawar-bati, or ‘Gawar 
speech, ’ of which a vocabulary was given by General Bid- 
dulph under the name of Narisati. Further cast lies the territory of the Nawab of Dir. 
Here, in the year 1838, Leech discovered a language called 
Diri, of which he published a short list of words, Since then 
it appears to have died out, either being superseded by Pashto or becoming merged into 
the neighbouring Garwi of the Swat Kohistan. Lower down the Chitral River, which 
i has now become the Kunar, on its right bank, dwell the 
Pashai. Previous to the Survey, the only information 
which had been available regarding their language had been based on short lists of words 
collected by Burnes and Leech, Pashai, properly speaking, is the speech of the Déhgans 
of Laghman and of the country to the east of i as far as the Kunar. Ib is also called 
Laghmiani, from the tract where it is spoken (the abode of the Lambagai of Ptolemy) 
aud Déhgini, because most of its speakers belong to the Déhgan tribe. The boundaries 
of the language are said to be, roughly, on the west the Laghman River, on the north 
the boundary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar River, and on the south the Kabul 
River, although the riverain villages on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashto. It 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western. South of Pashai, across the 
Kabul, in the Nigrahar country we find Tirahi spoken bya 
tribe which as the result of a feud abandoned its original 
home in the Tira (commonly spelt Tirah) Valley. The people have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and habitually deny their origin to outsiders, Leech, in 1838, 
suceeeded in collecting a few of their words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of Sir Aurel Stein, I have become Possessed of sufficient materials to sivea 
brief account of this form of speech, which is published in the supplement, Here 
it is sufficient to say that ‘these materials show clearly that Titahi is closely connected 
with Pashai and Gawar-bati. ‘The presence of these two Dardic languages in the heart 
of Afghanistan is of more than ordinary interest to the eblmologist and the 


Gawar-bati. 


Dri. 


Pashai. 


Tirahi. 


philologist. 7 i 
Khöwār is the language of the Khés, the most important tribe of the State of 
` tse Chitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
wir, 


east the Shina spoken in Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 
This last belongs to the Dard Group, aud it is to be noted that the Kafir and Dard 
groups are much more nearly related to cach other than éither is to Khowar, On the 
other hand Khowar shows traces of connexion with the Ghalchah languages spoken 
north of the Pamirs which are wanting in the other two groups. It thus resembles q 
somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groups and thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsequently to the other two after it had developed 
some of the Ghalchah characteristics, This is borne out by the traditions of 
the Khés themselves, which point to a later immigration. In spite however of its 


somewhat independent character, Khowiar is nowadays certainly a Dardic langnage, and te i 
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cannot, like the Ghalchah languages, be classed as Tranian. It is also called Chatrari, 
a word usually pronounced ‘ Chitrali’ by Europeans. It is the principal langnage of 
Chitral and of that part of Yasin called ‘Arinah' by the Shins. From the latter word 
the language was called Arnyid by Dr. Leitner. It extends down the Chitral River as 
far as Drosh, and is bounded on the north by the Hindikush. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, and O’Brien are our principal authorities for this 
language. 

The word ‘Dard’ properly belongs to the tribes immediately to the north of 
Kashmir, but has in modern times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dardistan. I have followed this by giving 


Dans Gnovr. 


Survey. Census of 1912. 


ink 482 ‘ 

ee sis a a ae i the term ‘ Dardic’ to all the languages of 
skoh =t a e KIDD 1268, : ‘ 

Kohistent 6,862 Dardistan, while I reserve ‘Dard’ for its 

=n e proper use as indicating the group of 

. 195,002 1,804,198 a * F ee 

aan 110%: ny languages of eastern Dardistan, vis., Shina, 


Kashmiri, and Kéhistani. Shina is the 
language of the Gilgit Valley, and of the Indus Valley from Baltistan 1 to the River 
_ Tangir.. It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country between Baltistan and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 
spoken in the original Dard country, and is far the purest Innguage of the group, As 
explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present boundarics and 
covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded by Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several well-defined dialects, the most important being Gilgiti 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proper there are 
also dialects called by the Baltis ‘Brokp&’ or ‘ Highlanders speech.’ ‘These are the 
Brokpa of Dras, which differs little from the Shind spoken in Guvéz, the Brokpi of 
Skardu which is the same as the Shinai of Astor, and the curious isolated colony of 
Shina, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpa of 
Dih and Hant, which is a relic of the Dard language once spoken still further east. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a ‘libctan-speaking country, far from the Dard 

. country proper, differs so widely from the other two Brokpas, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and have to use the Tibetan Balti as a means of 
intercommunication, Shina has been written about by several authorities, of whom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has, been very fully dealt with by 
Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahame Bailey. The Dah-Hand dialect has been described 
by Shaw. 

Kashmint has its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 
south and east. Beyond these limits it is not used asn 
national language. In the Panjab it is spoken by immi- 
grants, either Pandits or colonies o! weavers or of carpenters, There is also a smal] 
settlement in the United Provinces which is permanent, and consists principally of 
educated Hinds, Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech, Its base is a Dard language 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its commonest words, not to mention its complicated 
system nf pronunciation, are certainly of Dardic origin. But the Happy Valley has 
received numerous immigrants from India proper; for centuries it has beon one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous iter: 


Kashmiri. 


‘ature has grown up 


under the influence of Sanskrit models, 
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Tt thus, to a casual observer, and indeed to the 


learned Kashmiris themselves, Presents the appearance of n language as truly Indian as 


Marathi or Ti ndöstänī, 


and we have now 
/ | To the philologist it is of 


Writing, 


Kashmiri, 
Survey, 
Standard . . . 1,039,904 
Eashtawāri 7,484 
Bixcd Dialects , 45,316 


Unspecitied . N 


Moreover 
India and it ig the only language of Dardistan that has received literary cultivation. 
one has a higher appreciation of the learning 
from very carly times than the Present writer, 
its population from India, and this is Very probably 
Classes, but that the Kashmin language has a Dardie hasis is 
Philologist can have any doubt, Käshmîiri has been 


Besides slight Variations in the Valley itself, 
Kashtawari spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Valley 
Valley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Pagani, 


all the Civilization of the country has come from 

No 
and genius which have adorned Kashmir 
Tt has legends that the Valley received 
true so far as regards the upper 
a matter of which no 


the past thirty years, 


a Complete grammar, and a dictionary is in Progress of compilation, 
great interest, for we See in it a language which is, so to speak, 
caught in the act of transforming itself from the mMialytic to the synthetic stage, 


Owing 
as difficult, to foreigners as 
Sounds that are not easily reduced to 
it has one distinct dialect, — 
Proper. South of the 

A more import- 
ant division is that into the Kishmni of the Musalmangs 
(who are muy, and, uneducated) and that of the Hindas 
(who are few and educated), Musalinani Kashwiyj abounds 
in foreign words borrowed trom Persian, often in distorted 
forms. Hinda Kashinin is very free from admixture with 


Total 1,195,902 Persian, and, although the home language of Pandits, js 
singularly free from Tutsamas, Most of its copious vocabulary is composed of honest 
“Tadbhavas', 


A. few works, including 


Missionaries published 


‘early in the last century, 


K6histinij, 


mountains between Chilas 
territory, the Indus runs 
as the Indus K6histin, 


collectively 


“Most of the literature of Kashmir is w ritten in Sanskrit, and is deservedly 
è remarkable series of Saiva verses Dy an old Poetess named 
Lal Dëd, a Ramayana, and a history of Krishna, 
It has fwo alphabets, —a modification 
` aucient Sarada alphabet akin to Nagari, which is still used 
a Kashminy version of the 
Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 
The River Indus, after 


famous, 


have heen Written in Kashmiri itself, 
of the Persian used by Musalmāns, and the 
by Hindùs. The Serampur 
Scriptures in the Sarada character 


leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west through 
the Chilas country, till it receives tha River Kandia, 
which takes its rise not far to the north in the maze of 
and Chitral, From this Point to its entry into British 
in a southerly direction through Stoups of hills known 
ad inhabited by © number of wild {vibes who all 


speak varieties of a Dard language allied to Shina, but mixed with Lahnda and Pashto, 


Maiyf, 


Panjkora, and Kunar rive 
Panjkora Kohistans respectively, 
formerly a Dard dialect allicd to Ma 


the Indus Kohistan lie in order 
rs. Those of the first two are known as the Swat and as the 


~ 


which is called Ind Us-Kohistani or MaiyS, To the west of 


the valleys of the Swat, 


Here the language of the bulk of the People was 


2, but is now, Owing to Pa an domination, 
— 
* Regarding the terns *Tatenna* and 'Tadbhavn,’ see p, 127, below, 
T 
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almost invariably Pashto. Only a faithful few still cling to their ancient language, 
though they have abandoned their Aryan religion, and the dialects they speak are 
known as Garwi and Torwali. The tribes who speak these 
Kohistani dialects have never been famous for devotion to 
the politer arts, and Kobistini has no literature of any kind. No statisties are available 
as to the aumber of speakers. 


Qarwi, Torwali. 


184: 
; CHAPTER XII—INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. OUTER SUB-BRANCH. 


We now proceed to consider the Indo-Aryan languages in detail, following the 
Outer Sub-Branch. Norta- order of the list given on p. 120. We begin with the 
Western Group, languages of the Outer Sub-branch, and, among them 
with those belonging to the North-Western Group, 
This group may be looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of, 


North-Westorn Croup. roughly speaking, the Indus Valley from 


Survey. Census of 1021. 
abada =. =. 7,098,781 5,082,264 Panjab and Sindh. From Peshawar it has 
Bindbi =. . 3,069,470 3,371,708 also spread to the north-east over the district 

ae E TE of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
Talo! amb 1010p 26 Meet its north and north-east it is in contact 


` with Dardic languages. On the west it has the Eranian Pasht, and on the south it 
meets the Arabian Sea. Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Aryan 
languages, ahd these are, in order from north to south, Paijabi, the Marwari dialect 
of Rajasthani, and Gujarati, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Dardie 
languages were once spoken over the whole of this tract, and have left their traces on 
both Lahnda and Sindhi, but, notwithstanding this infection of Dardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, which are wanting in Pafijabi and Rajasthani! = 


The country which corresponded to the Western Panjab of the present day was 
described in the Mahabharata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outside the pale of 
Indo-Aryan civilization. It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms,—the most 
northern being Gandhara, with Kékaya lower down the Indus, and still lower the 
country of the Sindhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evil character—a character no 
doubt based on religions animosity, for the Western Panjab was from very early times 
an important centre of Buddhist teaching,—it is certain that Takshagila, the capital of 
Gandhara, was, so long ago as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest uni- 
versity of India. It was at Salitura, close to this university, that Panini, the most iDns- 
trious of Sanskrit grammarians, was born in the fifth or fourth century B. © In those 
early days, the land of Kékaya also was famous for its learning, We are told inthe 
Chhandagya Upanishad (V. xi) how five great theologians came to a Brahman with hard 
questions, which he could not answer for them. He sent them on to Aévapati, the 
Kshatriya king of Kékaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties, 

The Western Panjab has always been exposed to conquerors from the north and 
from the west. According to the usually accepted account, it was through it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was that of Darius I of Persia 
(621-485 B. o. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According to Herodotus he 
conquered it and divided it hetween two satrapies, one of which included Gandhara 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ¢ Indians,’ i.e. the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, 94).2 Beyond this the authority of Darius did not 


extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that these ‘Tndians are more numerous than: 
` 
` 


1 Far a full discussion on this point, gee Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. I, Part iii, pp. 78E. 
7 See also Rawlinson's note to his translation of Herodotus iti, 96, 


Peshawar to the sea, ie. the Western ; 


og 
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any other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute exceeding that of any 
other people, to wit, 860 talents of gold dust.’ Darius had such complete authority 
over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Herodotus ‘India,’ that 
he sent a fleet down the Indus to the sea, whence they sailed homewards towards the 
west. The huge army that his successor Xerxes led (480 s. ¢.) against Grecce con- 
tained men from Gandhara and from the Western Panjab. The latter, according to 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, und carried hows made of cane, and arrows 
also of cane with iron tips. The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrows made of bamboo (to which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to the 
Aryans who invaded India, and that they had to borrow the Austro-Asiatic name for 
them (see p. 1382). 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (327-325 B. 0.) was confined to the Western 
Panjab and Sindh. In 805 s. c, Seleucus Nicator invaded India, and after crossing the 
Indus made a treaty of peace with the famous Chandragupta. In the second century 
3B. ©. two Greek dynasties from Bactria founded kingdoms in the Western Panjab. One, 
that founded by Buthydemus, ended about 156 3. c., and the otlitr, that of Eucratides, 
about 20.0. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scythians, Parthians, 
Kushanas, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finally, through the 
same portal, or through Sindh, came the many Musalmān invasions of India, such as. 
that of Mahmiad of Ghazni or those of the Mughuls. - 

The whole Panjab is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct Iudo-Aryan lan- 
guages,—viz,, the old Outer language strongly influeuced by Dardic, if not actually 
Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley castwards, and the old Midland langu- 
age, the parent of modern Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jamna Valley 
westwards. In the Panjal they overlapped. In the Eastern Panjab, the wave of 
Dardic with old Lalmda had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Western Hindi had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Pafijabi. In the Western Panjab, 
the old Western Hindi wave had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Lahnda had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Lalnda. The latter language is there- 
fore in the main an Outer language, strongly influenced by Dardic, but bearing traces 
of the old Western Hindi. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater 
importance, in Pafijabi. Lahndé may almost be described as a Dardic language infected 
by Western Hindi, while Pafijibi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that a mixed language, mainly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the whole Panjab, and that the inhabitants of the 
Midland, through pressure of population or for some other reason, gradually took posses- 
sion of the Panjab, and partly imposed their own language on the inhabitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed language of the Eastern Panjab be explained, 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossible to mark any definite boundary- 
line between Pañjábi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience sake, we take the degree of 
74° Hast longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly understood 
that much that is very like Lahnda will be found to its east, and much that is very like 
Pañjābī to its west. 

Sindhi, on the contrary, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
language mainly Outer, but partly Dardic. To its east it has Rajasthani, not Paijabi, 
but it is protected from invasion from the east by the physical obstacle of the desert of 


: 


* each other, 74° East longitude being taken as the conventional boundary-line, 
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‘Western Rajputana. While modern Lahnda merges imperceptibly into Pañjābi, Sindhi 
does not merge into Rajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
as exist are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very early times the arew in which the North-Western Group of 
Indo-Aryan languages is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordinary how little this mixed Dardic-cum-Outer form of speech has been influ- 
enced by it, except that, under Musalmin domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely infused with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Dardic languages a 
few Greek words have survived to the present day, but I have not met any such 
either in Labnda or Sindhi. 5 


Little is known about the lingui ancestry of these languages. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindhi was an Apabhrarhéa Prakrit named Vrachada, regarding which the 
Indian grammorian Mirkandéya gives us a few particulars. He moreover mentions a 
Vrachade Paigichi apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kékaya Paigachi is,the principal form of that Prakrit. We have seen (p. 109) that 
Paiéachi was the language of the ancestors of the modern Dards, so that the fact of the 
existence of a Dardic influence on the languages of the North-Western Group is borne out 
by this evidence that Paisichi was once spoken in this same track, We have no evidence 


as to the particular form of Apabhrarg spoken in the Lahnda area, except that 


Markandéya tells us that poopie who employed literary Apabbraméa in that locality, 
—the ancient Gandhara and Kékaya,—were fond of using a word twice over in order to 
indicate repetition or continuance. But in Gandhara there were two famous rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor Agoka (eirca 250 3.0.) ab Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra which 
were couched in what was then the official language of the country. ‘This was a dialectic 


form of Pali, distinguished by possessing many phonetic peculiarities that are still obser- 
vable in the Dardic languages and in Lahnda and Sindhi. 


Lahnda is the name of the language of the Western Panjab. As explained above, s 

7 there is no distinct boundary between it and Pafijabi, which, 

Renae even more than elsewhere in India, insensibly merge into 

It is spoken 
hy seven millions of people, or about the same as the population of Austria, Lahnda is 
known by several other names, such as Western Pafijabi, Jatki, Uchehi, and Hindki, 
The word ‘Lahnda’ itself means ‘ (sun)-settine’, and hence ‘the west! « Western 
Pafijabi’ has the disadvantage of suggesting that Lahnda is a dialect of Pafijabi, whereas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it leads us into difficulties when we wish to s 


peak of 
‘North-western Western PaSjabi’? and similarly named dialects. ‘ Jatki’ means the 
language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous in the central part of the Lahnda tract ; 
but Labnda is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatts, and milions of J; atts of the 


Eastern Panjab do not speak Lahnda. ‘ Uchehi’, the language of the town of Uchch 

(Uch or Ooch of the mays), is really another name for the Mualtani dialect of Lahnda. 

‘Hindki’ or į Hindko’, the language of the Hindiis (i.e non-Pathans), is the name given 
See J.R.A.S., 1904, p. 725. 


*Note that, in this meaning, the ward isa substantive, not an adjective, and that honea we cannot usoa feminine form 
Lalindé, as wnt writers contend, The word for ‘ western ° is not Jahndā, but is ?éhndGehay or gilaki. We niust tuke 
Lakndé hero as u purely English word,—rercly a conventional abbreviation of the phrase Zužndā-dë 483, or ‘the language 
of tha West’, spokon from the point of view of the Eastern Panjab. 
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to Labndā in the west of the Lahuda tract, in which Musalman Pashté-speaking Pathans 
also dwell. 


The number of dialects of Lahndā is very great. Some twenty-two are described, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a southern and 
a northern, the dividing line being the southern face of the Salt Range. As for the 
southern group, we must first mention a number of dialects spoken, south of the Salt 
Range, in the Rechna and Jech Déibs, ĉe., in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Gujran- 

wala, and Gujrat. The Lahnda of Shahpur 

} oe is the form which has been taken in thé 


SET: Survey as the standard form of the lan- 


Standard. . ef . + 1,507,827 


Š S 2176983 guage, aud that of the other threes districts is 
ER EN E EN "14,581 closely allied to it. South of the Rechna 
Thats gt) es, te ES vets 708210 Doab, we come to the Multini dialect 
Nert-Wotern © s s mo (2,842,054 speakers in 1921) which is 


spoken in the Multan, Muzaffargarh, and 


Tata 7,092,781 Dera Ghazi Khan Districts. In the two 

See last named it generally goes by the name of Hindki. It is 

pate also spoken in the State of Bahawalpur, where iteis called 

J Bahawalpuri, Moreover Miltani is spoken by scattered 

Babtwnlpusl. , communities all over Sindh, where it is called Siraiki Hindki. 
Sirgiki Hindki, 


Maltani is a transition dialect between standard Lahnda and 
‘Sindhi, and presents several points of similarity with the latter language, Returning 
north, in the northern half of the Sind Sagar Daal, and in the adjacent parts of the 

Thai. District of Dera Ismail Khan, there is Thali, or dialect of the 


Thal, or Desert. It approaches the standard dialect of 
Shahpur, but differs in pronunciation, and has several points of connexion with the 


Dardic languages. Finally, there are two mixed dialects spoken by the Khétrins and 
Jafirs beyond the frontier in the Laghārī and Sulaiman Hills, 
Khétrani and Jafiri are both very similar to the Lahnda of 
Jafri. Dera Ghazi Khan, but exhibit many interesting Dardie pecu- 


liarities. As may be expected from their geographical posi- 
tion, they both borrow from Balochi. 


Khētrāni, 


The dialects of the Salt Range and beyond it on the north fall into two sub-groups, 

a north-western and a, north-eastern. These differ not only in vocabulary, but also in 
grammar. In the latter respect, the most typical point of difference is in the postposi- 
tion of the genitive. In the north-west, this is dē, as in Pafijabi, and in the north-east, 
it is nā, which connects us with Dardic. The north-western sub-group runs from the 
centre of the Salt Range nearly duc north through the districts of Jhelum, Attock, and 
Hazara (where it is called Hindkō), and is also used by the 

Hindis of Peshawar. ‘The north-eastern is more important. 
Tt covers the rest of the Salt Range, not only the eastern end, but also the western end, 
>) where it is the dialect of the important tribe of the Awins 

Awani and crosses the Indus into Kohat, where, as in Hazara, it is 

eee ep called Hindko, To the north-east it appears as Pothwari 

č (423,802 speakers in 1921), and under this wame covers 


X: 


Hindsbs- 
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the District of Rawalpindi and parts of Jhelum and Gujrat. In the Murree Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variations, and finally it is the language 
of the submontane tract south of Kashmir, where it is the 
tongue of the Chibh and other tribes and of the State of 
Punch. 


Chibhali, 
Punehhi. 
a 

Lahnda differs widely from the better known Pafij&bi in vocabulary, more nearly 

approaching Sindhi in this respect. Some of its words are 

Lahndt compared with Uso found in Kashmiri—n Dardic language,—and iù con- 

Paijabi. tains even words once used in that form of speech but now 

no longer current. Tt is in its erammatical forms that the 

most characteristic differences Irom Pafijabi are exhibited. Lahndā has a true future, of 

which the characteristic letter is s, and a true passive formed by suffixing 7, the former of 

which is-strange to, and the latter of which is rare in, the speech of. the central Panjab. 

Tt also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the Dardic 

languages, and has many postpositions which do not occur in Padjabi. The northern 

dialects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 

of their own. Amongst them may he mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 

position ad instead of dé to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
case of nouns ending in consonants, and the formation of the present participle. 


_ Beyond ballads and other folksongs Lahnda has no literature. The majority of its 

cae speakers being Musalmans, the Persian character is generally 
employed for writing it. Some Hindis employ a 
character comnion over the Panjab and Sindh called Landé, 
or ‘clipped.’ ‘This isa most imperfect means of writing. It bas only two or three 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. ‘lhe consonants, too, are 
far from clear and the seript varies from place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Carey published an edition-of the New" 
„Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round Uchch. THe called this 
dialect the Uehchi language. 


Litorature and written 
character. 


Sindhi is the language of Sindh, the country on each side of the River Indus, begin- 
ning about Jatitude 29° N. and stretching thence down 
to the sex. In the north it merges into Lalnda, to which 
it is closely related, and which, in the Siraiki Hindki 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
ties from the Western Panjab. Ib is spoken by three 
tat |. and a quarter millions of people or a little more than the 
Tari ; population of Denmark. Sindhi has six recognized dialects, 
Kachehhi ee: seu Vicholi, Sirtiki, Lisi, Lari, Tharéli, and Kachehhi. 'The 


Sindhi. 


Sindhi. 


Tharëli « ` 


Unspecified ‘ FOBL é ry . : . 
= first is spoken in Central Sindh. Tt is the standard dialect, 
Total =. 3,274,219 and thal employed in literature, Siraiki is merely a variety 
Vichon of Vicholi and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 
irāiki 


sists in its pronunciation being more clearly articulated. and 
iu slight vilriations in its vocabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 
a ee ee 


1 The word has Nothing todo with the word Lalnda, which, as we have seen, means € West.’ 
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TIRABI. 


Puge 110.—On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VIII, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the Virahi language. All Ghat had hitherto been known 
about it was contained in a short list of words published by Leech ‘in the year 
1898 This was suficient to show that it belonged to the Kalisha-Pashai Sub-Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Dardic languages. 

According to Leceh, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Afghans, and, in con- 
sequence of a feud breaking.out between the Orakzdis and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Ningrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
villages are at the present day said to be Jaba, Mitarani, and Bara-khél. Jaba is shown 
on sheet 387 of the four miles to the inch Indian Survey degree sheets, and on sheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darra Valley 
south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Dakka Tort, and 
about half way between Dakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main road. 

Among their Afghin neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirahi is generally unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone that in the neighbouring parts 
of British India, in the Peshawar District, there is an idea very generally current that 
the Tirihi language is only a kind of gibberish used by transfrontier criminals when they ` 
wish to speak among themselves without being understood by outsiders. 

For more than twenty-five years Thad been endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of specch, but without success. Finally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who could 
speak it. In March 1919, by the friendly help of the lale Colonel Sir George Roos- 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know ‘Lirahti. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment was added the fact that he was a confirmed opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, however, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through the help of his old * 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Alvaz-cul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old man named Shah Rasal, whose original home was in Jaba, but 
who had left his country for many years and was now resident in Nawa-kala, When 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from his home had impaired his facility in speaking 
his mother tongue, Shah Rasil sceured the presence of a younger man whose memory 
was more trustworthy. Both the men were completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some difficulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc- 
tion between the different tenses of a verb ; but, with their aid, he succeeded in writing 
down a Tirahi translation of the Urda version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences, These he has most 


1 JMA. S. B., Vol. vii (1838), pp. 783-4. 
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kindly placed at my disposal, and from them I have been able to compile the following 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is nob complete, but it gives a very fair 
idea of the general features of Tirahi. I also add the version of the Parable as written 
down by Sir Aurel (with an English interlinear translation of my own) together with 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole I append a vocabu- 
lary, which includes not only all the words in the above-mentioned specimens but also 
all those contained in Leech’s word-list of 1888. There are a few words aud phrases 
the meaning of which I have not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I have marked with notes of interrogation, but eyen with these I think that, thanks to 


Sir Aurel Stein, a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 


As already stated, Tirahi is certain ly a Dardic language, and is closely connected 
with Kalasha, Pashai, and Gawar-bati, but it is also to be noted that it shows clear 
points of relationship with Shind and Kashmiri, Dardic languages spoken far to the 
North-East, Compare, for instance, Tirahi sure, a child, with Kashmiri shur" ; male, 
a father, with Shina ma/é and Kashmiri mól"; and «tha (not wha), stand up, with 
Kashmiri woth. As usual in Dardie languages, there are several words which 
hayo preserved in a remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sanskrit 
of two thousand years ago. Such are dën, a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhéneh, 
and asé, 2 hand, as compared with the Sanskrit hastah, It is hardly necessary to add 


that, surrounded as the speakers are by Afghins, they have freely borrowed from 
Pashto. 


The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Laghman, north of the River Kabul. 
Ningrahär, where Tirahi is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Further .south, 
again, in Waziristan, we come upon Ormuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 
immigrant tribe distinct from the Afghans. It is evident that atthe time when the 
Ormuys arrived at their present site, they found themselves in clase contact with a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for “their language, though Jranian, shows clear traces of Dardiec 
influence. Further south we come to the Khétraus of Thal-Chotiili. These people 
speak a corrupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Finally, as has been pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to Sindhi, and 
in this, too, we find relics of some old Dardic language. In this way, Tirihi forms an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardistan, north of the 
Kabul, with a chain of three languages which show traces of ancient Dardic influence, 
and, reach down to the mouth of the Indus. Tt is not necessary here to diseuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufficient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bhil languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the Kékani dialect of Marathi. If this last 
identification is finally accepted, Tirāãhi gives us the hitherto missing link in a chain of 
languages once reaching from the Hindūkush to Gon. 


In the following pages, I give a reference for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In such references “Par.” indicates the version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, quoted by versa-number, and “ L.” indicates the List of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Anrel Stein. 


